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The Week. 
MPHE election in Maine has proved a victory for the Greenback 
party, Which has out-voted the Democrats and now holds the 
second place as the formidable rival of the Republicans. There is 


hoice tor Governor, and the election now goes to the Legislature, 


ho ¢ 
vhere the House, whieh chooses two candidates, one of whom the 
Senate must elect, is in the hands of the united Democrats and 
Greenbackers. Three of the Congressional Districts are carried by 
the Republicans; but the Fourth District, where the Republican 
candidate was extremely unpopular, returns a Greenback-Democrat, 
und in the Fifth District Mr. Eugene Hale appears to have lost his 
seat to Murch, an ignorant stonemason. Disorganization was great- 
est among the Democrats, who lost half their vote to the Green- 
backers, while the Republican loss was not quite one-sixth of the 
party strength. The Democrats throughout the country have at- 
tempted to save their party organization by affiliation with the 
Greenbackers who threaten its integrity; but the result in Maine 
has made it clear that such affiliation does not mean compromise, 
but surrender, and an absorption of the old into the new party. The 
Republicans have, however, lost heavily, and indeed nothing else 
but demoralization upon financial issues could be expected to result 
from the vacillation of the party hitherto in regard to these issues, 
its tampering with the public faith in the silver movement, and its 
unwillingness to take honest and open ground. The Maine Repub- 
licans showed definite and active hostility to the financial heresies, 
and trusted to the intelligence and honesty of the people to give 
them votes, rather than to their too-frequent policy in the past of 
attempting to “catch votes” by avoiding and obscuring issues, and 
the result shows that it is only by this course that the party ean 
preserve itself. Otherwise it will meet with the same ruin which 
has overtaken the Democrats. 

The Vermont Republicans elected their State ticket by a 
majority of twenty thousand votes, and also two representatives to 
Congress. In the third district the bolting Republican and Green- 
back candidate, Mr. Barlow, a man who was connected with a post- 
office Ring the corruption of which was shown up by a committee 
of the House, received upwards of eight thousand votes; but as 
this is something less than a clear majority of all votes cast, aceord- 
ing to the Vermont rule, a new election must be held. An analysis 
of the vote shows that the Democratic attendance at the polls was 
better than that of the Republicans, and that Barlow drew about 
equally from both parties, obtaining nearly fifty per cent. of the 
strength of each as shown in the last election. The Republicans 
ascribe their defeat to the apathy of the party, lack of documents 


. . ! 
and speeches, and the use of money freely by Barlow. But whatever 


explanation be offered, the positive favoring of financial heresies by 
Republicans, and the indifference to them shown by the willingness 
of Republicans to disregard them on account of the personal popu 
larity of such a man as Barlow, are equally fatal. It is conceded 
that Barlow will be returned in the new election, and he is now 
said to be anxious to reunite with his old party. The bolting Re- 
publicans of the Third District have, therefore, at a most critical 
time in national affairs, secured a seat in Congress for a man whose 
only business will be to trade votes, and have thus given the weight 


of their intluence to the fostering of one of the worst evils incident 
lisastrous re- 


to representative government when it may bear most 
sults in legislation. If, as is alleged, it is the result of 


much the more disgrace adheres to the party. 


‘ apathy,” so 


Butler’s canvass in Massachusetts is plainly more formidable than 


Was at first supposed and than good people desire, and he is likelv ! 
i =] | i . 


Nation. 


to bea cood deal helped by the Maine eleetio N 
for the purpose of intluencing ignorance and greed ¢ 
delivered than his are. He invents the great bulk 
this makes vo difference to his audiences, and 

th great ski is if the re mere ¢o , 
everybody was familiar Hy i to I 
widely ditiused beliet of the laboring class, whic 
did so much to strengthen last winter, that 
savings all belong to * Rings ” or conspiracies ¢ 


poor in some manner, either through the Gover 
banks and other corporations. Tl 
as a lifelong friend of the poor man who 

“fading away,” as he expresses it, and who t 

quickly or not at all. That he will draw heavily o 
in spite of the efforts of the managers to re] 

with him, there is litthe doubt, and he will carry wit 

of the nondescripts whe tind the times hard, 

familiar by the Republicans during the last: twelve 

idea that ** Ben” is a man of intinite resource, an 

that if he were governor he would, by some devi 

each quart pot hold two quarts. A suggestion be 
one Republican paper that a large part of the tit 

tures, Which he savs he has reeeived to the petitie to 
run for the governorship, are forged or copied out 

and this is why he does not publish them. But is not t hoek 
charge to make against “a public man.” Tf the 

dier ” forged names to a petition, where should we 

we trust? The reason he gives for not publishing 


he did so he would expose the poor to dismissal 


by the capitalists. How much kinder and mo 
therefore improving, it is to believe this tl the 

The Treasury has in quick succession issued two « 
ing the 4124-¢rain silver dollar. The tirst was 
(10,000,000; would be furnished to ar ipl t 
=1,000 nor more than $10,000 who would agree that tl should 
not be used for the payment of custom-house dues, the dollars to 
be exchanged for U.S. legal-tender notes or bank notes equ 
amount. The second order, which followed on Saturday, was t 


after the 16th instant the 4124-grain silver dollaws would be given tor 
paper curreney in any amount and without regard ‘to the use to whieh 
they might be put. This latter order opens the door fully to the pay 
ment of import duties with silver, or with legal-tender notes ey 
changed for silver. Accordingly gold is no longer wanted! fo 
purpose, and the withdrawal of this demand for it has redu 

premium from 4 to 4, or the price from L004 to 100%. In the mean 


time the market tor sterling exchange has been weak and the rates 


have fallen from 4.84 to 4.22 for GO-day bills and from 4.x} to 4.s6 


The. London market for silver has been weak, and the price Was 
fallen from 52id. per oz. to 514d. peroz., and at the close here the 
bullion value of the 4124-grain silver dollar was only 80.8739; the bul- 
lion value of the 420-grain trade dollar was S0.8898 gold. The popul 

demand for U.s.4 per cent. bonds continues large, and anothel 


=5 000.000 of 5-20's were called in during the week to v redeemed 


with the proceeds of sales of fours There have been since M t\ i 


enough 4 per cents sold to redeem 75,000,000 of 5-20 6 per cents. 


i ‘ 





Secretary Sherman has played his last card in the silver business. 


He began by denouncing remonetization as a most mischievo 


move, Which would prevent resumption. He next said that it wasa 
very useful move that would greatly help resumption, and that 
=50,000,000 of silver could be floated at par. He then said the 


coinage of silver should be restricted or we should lose our gold ; 
and he now offers silver for greenbacks to all comers, having previous- 
ly refused to part with it except for gold. In other words, he offers 
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count, and will be able to say on Monday next that he 
Ver at 
ustom duties—that is, 
at a slight 


er.” Those who will pay greenbacks for 


porters Who want it for 


ce Where they can sell what they draw 
difficult to see what any other elass could 
’s offer. The 


on in gold by drawing in green- 


themselves of the Secretary 


} 


olng to help resumpet 


Story 


to be disposed of by the other story that all greenbacks 


ll be immediately reissued in the ordinary 


] 


The story that the Secretary thinks he will be able to 


Iver, gold, and greenbacks on an equality in the market 


I 


ue to be worth commenting on, and, in fact, all silve1 
better now be received with caution. 

si has reaftirmed bis decision, upon which the 

ad companies had asked a rehearing, concerning the 


nsold lands of those companies at 


ptors to entel the u | 


In addition to the points presented in his forme 


ows that, under the laws of the several States and 
e these nil I t eal, it ist-dlecd or mortgage 

e title to lands: hence, in his opinion, there has 

hn of the sold Jands which can operate to defeat 

i le he Act of J 1, leo. Instructions 

lv, been issued to the registers and receivers of land 

e preserpbed I te) ( l s te m Thhack i 

Y| wse | ( for ¢ ~ The col ~ ies ( vl t 

‘ (Ler l } eco s he \ hi ( the an od 
( loubtt ether the ind 1 be sold in 

vl ila Lie decision 

ce settlers will no lon ' the company price fol 
eeds SL 25 p ( ‘(lon the other hand will 

( i mo it ( fit I Hecessal 1\ Wake 
ona th If any « ’ bodies should settle 
rhborhood o ct ould p tbly be found, as 

‘ st) ‘ ilroue ( Kiues id quatters 
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Sio 
of Post er | f st. Louis, has be nits 
exciting an event as that of Colleetor Arthur. Filles 
‘Boss ” of the State of Missouri, and his viola- 

cle s ordet long been notorious. Indeed, it 

he would b ved he last session of Con- 
Samuel Hays, who now sueceeds him, was actuall 


sent himself and his credentials at Washington to 
To the surprise 
informed, and to Mr. Hays’s 


contirmed. His open 


ling in of his own name to the Senate. 


Filles vas renominated and 
, 1? ; , « 
pelled an investigation on two 
| 


though the As 


istant Postmaster-General 


the. agents, and he as Whitewashed in the first 
e second enough truth was told to make his renomi- 
ili Sines clit ot prevent it, the lates 
do prise to the Boss, especially ¢ he 
' co | by the Post-Oftice Depart- 
P en Tr. s hiv spoken of on 
. 
ra machinist,” who had t 
li }) ? 
Mir. H ( ll] shortly go te 
I ) l t! ( l il 1 |} 
) e leading s of 
0 ( on of t DUS 
( (| bv them in find- 
| e suggested fi ht 
ti ‘ al work of 


The Nation. 


course of 
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almost the only thing of the kind we have had, although it is the 
We believe 
the Committee does not intend to give any hearing to the Insane of 
Boston, partly on the ground that it has no time for it, and partly 
York and were heard 


¥ solid basis of legislation on economical questions. 


that a good many of them came on to New 
here. We cannot help regretting this decision, because no adequate 
presentation of their views can have been made in New York, and 
because no more intluential and respectable body of the kind is to 
In number and variety of inven- 
believe their New York 


be found in any city of the Union. 
tions for the regeneration of society we 
brethren cannot hold a candle to them. 





The vellow fever continues unabated in old loealities, and daily 
makes its appearance in some new village of the infeeted districts. 
The charity of Northern cities is not exhausted, but each day money 
The need of help is 
not so forcibly illustrated, however, by descriptions and statistics ot 


and supplies are forwarded in large amounts. 


the plague itself as by the facts presented in an appeal tor aid sent 
from Washington, which make the number of workingmen thrown 
out of employ by the laving-up of steamers and the paralyzation of 
the four great railroads aggregate 27,000. The support of these for 
the tiftv days that this state of affai 
low estimate, will cost something over a million dollars. Funds and 


(Lit will take t 


rs will probably continue, at a 


supplies cannot, therefore, become supertluous, an 


: ¢ > 9 y + +] , . al] } 7) \ 4 
Most persistent eHiert to meet the demand at ail adequately. Phe 
Vicksbure, 


Port Gibson, Ocean Springs, Holl 


Morgan Citv, and Hickman. 


fever is now raging in New Orleans, 


Port Eads, Canton, Greenville, 


Springs, Plaquemine, Baton Rouge, 


Those English Liberals who are most active in setting up the 
( cus In he b I'¢ oh re detend ne themselve s bravely uvcalinst 


werats-anv-better 2” argu- 


heir assailants by the * Well-are-the-Den 
ment with which we are so familiar tere. In other words, thes 
arming the committees both 
vith full caucus powers, and allow- 
ne them to supply candidates for all vacancies in the most arbi 
fashien, without the slightest consideration of local, prefer- 
‘nees. They even allege that in some places where the Consetvatives 
lave a majority in the Town Council the political committee has 


in the habit of filling all vacancies in the municipal service by 


‘re formality of sending in the names to the Council. The 


] plan of meeting these tactics of the adversary, however, is 
very like that of compensating vourself for the depredations of high- 
waymen by organizing a band of your own. 

The Turks have been very slow in comprehending what it was 
they agreed to in signing the Treaty of Berlin, and apparently did 
ime that it was in any proper sense a definitive 
arrangemen hesitated 
Varna and Batum, and have 
the last week, on finding that the Russians would not leave the 


t suppose at the 


t 
t, so they about evacuating Shumla and 


only surrendered the last within 


G In like manne! 


neighborhood of Constantinople until they did so. 


they opened negotiations with Austria about the occupation ot 


as if the “* mandate ” of the Congress was 


Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


not seriously meant, and have compelled Austria to seize the pro- 


nees by force. Safvet Pasha has also written a long despateh 
containing what the Turkish plenipotentiaries ought to have said 
t the Congress but did not, by way of showing that Greece ought 
to have the increase of territory which the Powers say she 
ought to have, and indicating pretty clearly that no attention will 


tened in some 


lati 11 +] ; } 
recommendation until foree is threa 


this threat will come from Italy and 


France in the shape of an intimation that the Turkish fleet will not 


be allowed to bombard the Greek coasts. Probably the most amus- 
gy stration of the Turks’ belief in their ability to escape in 
ome v in the last resort from European dictation is the an- 
) ement to the British. after having agreed to reform Asia 
\ l { t reforms cost mone’ ind they hav ho ya ie some- 
thing which apparently did not occur to them in the beginning 
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The best of the joke is that the English Tories are now using all 
this reealcitraney as a proof that Lord Beaconstield was right in 
not doing anything for the Greeks; 


41)T 


12, 1878] 


for, say they, the resistance 
Turkey is making shows she is not as weak or humble as you 
thought her, and that if we had pressed her too hard she would 
have resisted still further and given a world of trouble. 


There appears to be no doubt that the Bulgarians have been 
committing shocking outrages on the Mussulmans in Rumelia, and 
that the Russians, if not guilty of winking at it, have done nothing 
to stop it. The Commission, composed of representatives of the 

rious Powers, sent up to enquire into it, have lighted on plenty of 
horrible faets, but they cannot agree on a common report, so each of 
them is going to make one for himself. The trouble is that they all, 
all, want to make * capital” out of it, and especially the 
sh, who, headed by Sir Austin Layard, have been much trou- 


or nearly 


iy the Turkish massacres of Bulgarians in 1876, and have long 


ished to show that the Bulgarians were just as bad, and perhaps 


deserved all they got. The melancholy truth is that the Bulgarians 
ng what the natural and unregenerate man does everywhere 

he gets a chance, and exactly what the Greeks did to the 

‘I ; When they rose on him in 1821 in the Morea. In April of 
vear Finlay says the greater part of 20,000 men, women, and 

( en living peacefully in Greece ** were murdered without merey 


orse, 


Greeks. 


the 


elsewhere in 


r, borne fat than 


Batak and 
<h military men seem to have reached the conclusion that by 


, } 4 7 ‘ 
Bulgari ns have, howeve more 


the awtul massacres at I-76 the 


sing plenty of Bulgarian peasants the Russians would somehow 


rded in their onward mareh. Their hero, Suleiman Pasha, 
snow on trial by court-martial for treason and 
ced three thousand while he 


bashi-bazuks, 


Meompercencyv, 





~ posed to have ha 
Balkans, the 
Turkish farmers and shop-keepers ser 


lav il 


and Circassians and who are 


as volunteers, 


ving 


© pas 


’ 


d in the good work by rape, massacre, and pillage in every 


tie? 
i le 


t and t halt 


The turn of the Bulgarians has now come, and a vear 
- of 
rs and ** embittered their sentiments.” 


soured 


rape, massacre, and pillage has naturally 
Austin Lay- 
1 Hobart Pasha think they ought to rejoice in the opportu- 
now afforded them of settling down as neighbors and friends 
if they 

, and forbearing as Tory gentlemen; but being what they are 
: they do to the Turks what Englishmen did in India to the wretches 
ere suspected of complicity in the Cawnpore and other 
shoot, hunt, and despoil them, and 
»het to hold them. It is horrible, but true, that there is no race 


Lunder the 


tempe Sil 


1) 


their old enemies, and so they would were as genth 


lWlis- 


try to make the country 


Purks to whom 


ithout 


yple but the Jews who have live: 
Turk is 
chance offers itself of doing so with impunity. 


not as a mad dog, to be slaughtered w merey it 


‘ cceneeenemneseeneennnas a a 


iy 


Phe events in the disturbed provinces of Turkey have been alto- 


er stirring during the week. The occupation of Herzegovina 





completed on Saturday by the entrance of the Austrians oO 
Trebinve, and the retirement of the Turkish regulars 10 d 
liv hastened the surrender by threatening to ope 7 ( 
surgents from the citadel unless they gave =p their arms. sh 
Bosnia General Philippoviteh appears content to rem in Se? 
vevo, though an engagement to the eastward. at Kadinoselo, 
ha thousand of the enemy were beaten and thirty killed, ts s: 
ive taken place on the 3d. The communications with the 
al are still the chief coneern of this army, and the operations 
1 north have not been relaxed. In the extreme west Gene 
Zach undertook the assault of Bibateh, and succeeded it rrving 
of the most important outworks: but on his o 
-e no headway, and was foreed to abandon what he ha | tak d 
eat With a loss of upwards of four hundred. including s 
cers. From Banyaluka southward an attempt is making to cl 
of insurgents, and Kliuteh was taken on Sund 


Nation. 


i front of 


stubborn resistance, by the Thirty-sixth Austrian Division. Ev 
General Szapary was able on the 4th to send out a force to seize t 


road to Maglai, and on the 5th inst. to attack the foree which 


been virtually besieging bim and drive it baek upon Tuzla, not, h 
ever, Without a loss as large as that of General Zach's 
The Albanians, who, both by their mode of fighting and fron 


character of their country, are formidable rebels, have 
the 
part of their territory to the Montenegrins), Austria, and in fiet 
civilized world, or any part of it 


that seems likely to meddle 
rue, to Tne 


them. 
League,” the government of which is to be 


They have formed a lea 
installed at) Pris 
and is to be composed of delegates from each of the Sandvak 
and is to raise an army with elected officers and direet thi 

operations. 
men, of whom 30,000 were to be sent 


They expected, when last heard from, to raise 


Herzegovina and 


Into 


down to Novi-Bazar. It was to deal with this movement th 
hemet Ali Pasha was sent to Diakova, where the insurgents , 
ported to have risen on him and killed him in pitehed 
prominence in the latter part of the war as cor ne 

a short period, and as Turkish plenipotentiary at Berl 
his historv well known. He was a Ge vl ! ‘ 
Constantinople as a eabin-boy on ding vesst There | 
tracted the favor of a pasha, who got him into the military sel 


and at the time of the Crimean war he eame into notice as; 
} 


ing captain on the stat whose knowledge of French and G 


Leved 


josnian Begs against the Porte (who has been asked to es 


tii 
fois 
a) 
t ’ 
ul 


risel: W 


called * the Alban 


loo Maw 


SON 


made him very useful. For the repute he recently acquires 
strategist there was really no solid toundation: it was got up 
him by the Jingo press in Lond ee a y 
Turkish hero every week to te e Russians. H 
well-meaning nd genial 1 ] 0 ee ad te wLOVE 
Turks, as all renegades do d woul ch CN ed go 
ment. have been a verv valuable ottivs 

The armed resistance to the troops e Nihilists Odk 
following ¢lose upon the assassination of Gene Mezent 
chief of the * Third Section of the Imperial Chancellors ( 
other words, of the detested secret poliee—has ealled forth 
departure from the quasi-constitutional régime the 1 
criminal practice established some ve ITs agro DY thre present Emmy 


| 


ror as one of his reforms. ‘The Vera Zassuliteh affain 


; . 
t — 
ito the wit 


] ] ] ty yea) Vay rr , , ; ’ 
drawal of a large class of cases from trial by jurv and an inereast 
} , + run ] ) “‘h , ; ; } 
the force of the rural police. The assassination of General 


soff has now drawn torth a ukase which consigns to the jurisdiction 
of courts-martial * all crimes against the state d acts of ii 
ordination or revolt against the constituted thorities, or a 
on the person of public functionaries, Wd makes them punishab 
by martial law. If the disease be what it is said to be, the ¢ 
of a profoundly revolut onary ind anti-soeial spirit, s Water ) 
lw revelations of e uptia ana la Ist] , 
the remedy Is, OF Course, LUCICTOUSIN aed ‘ rut 
is a] sary whn the the Governme fol { 
| 
\ i > \t ct Afel ‘ ’ | 
0 » Russ y h of sl 
Ali's vounger son, Abe J ( h L selected 
ugh his . : , Peon, 
om his t <s epts ; Ab 
J ‘ ‘ 1} vibly te 
\ 2 ‘ ws ‘ | { (‘t ae ‘ i] | & 
e | Russ embassy h 
( Ss ( English missic 2 
‘ ‘ ‘ { ~ \] The latest R t tol 
. ; I; j - ordered when th 
Englan eht ( s been countermanded since 
R < e& eres s authors would like. 
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rHE SILVER QUESTION IN EUROPE. 
rTEY\VO) rth es (Questo ( ened 
| the past ( ol he bi-metallic sick 
11 e well-kn Belgian ec Iterue des 
Deus M v0 iV M. Feer-Eh ( ¢ Swi eleg 
Mou ( w Journal des Economistes 
| ) ( er vp renre rou ot 
\ ! dq attains (t oe Mr. Wil D. Welle 
d Mr. Bo of M vl financial hi 
| i thie ( } ( ( Procece u es] el 1} 
‘ es of cientitie ¢ ‘ CCOD fulle 
oft a teatic mundance of mone d 
eof pric mgh abundance of morn © ¢ itl cond 
( hd prospe His thes that po} 
( ‘ ( urate ol comn ‘ | { wth Creuse 
‘ «jl itv ot co Herel e needed, « her to if 
ve and selling or to fu hh the means of squaring 
e been run up on cred Now, the suppl 
fir elds of production is, he says, inadequate for this 
parse ( ind il according to. the calculatio ol 
est lor likely to become smaller: the Ine thing is 
l in a le degree, of silve Therefore we need in circula 
1 not o 1 the gold we can liay hands on, but all the silver 
order to prevent the terrible suffering which marks periods ot 
clining prices, and we should Keep them beth in circulation to- 
ether, so that when one becomes scarce the other may rush in to 
fill up its place. He takes it for granted that the present commer- 
cial depression in this country is due to the contraction of the cur- 
reney. He acknowledges that ** the theorists of mathematical econo 
my” are right in saying that ‘* the quantity of the currency is of no 


consequence, and that the work of exchange can be done with a 


jittle 
that basis, 
of 


tuse frighttul disaster. 


as Well as with much metal,” when things are already settled 
in Russia or Japan; but the coming down to that 
France Eng would, he thinks, 
He winds up by urging the United States 
to | rekition 
vold and silver, and thus get into monetary harmony with the lea 


oy 


countries like and land 


between 


d- 


to offer at the Conterence to adopt the 15 


ng nations of Europe. 
M. Feer-Herzog’s 


and Commercial Union on the questions likely to be 


article is his report to the Swiss Industrial 


raised before 
the Monetary Conference, at which he was the Swiss representative. 
He has been long known as a master on the monetary question, and 
hi 
lustrate admirably to the simplest reader the difference between 
the mono-metaliie and the 
The bi-metallist, though he deals a 
His arguments consist almost entirely 
of experience he makes little or no use. The mono- 
hand, relies almost entirely on experience, 
For in- 


paper, if read in connection with M. Laveleye’s, will serve to 


bi-metallie mode of treatment, and it is 
yood deal in statistics, is 


this: 
before all things a prophet. 
of predictions ; 
metallist, on the othe 

nd 
stance, to the prediction that unless we adopt a double standard the 
civilized world will be unable to find enough metallic money for its 


transactions, seeing that the supply of gold and silver will probably 


refuses to predict, or to base legislation on prophecy. 


continue to decline, M. Feer-Herzog replies that all history shows 
that the double standard cannot be made to work; that there is no 
of preserving in commerce the fixed legal relation of the two 
tals, and that any departure from it has always been followed by 
the flight of one of them; that, therefore, the periods during which 
there was a double standard were really periods of 
moreover, that 


metallists sav 
standard and two legal tenders. He maintains, 
decline of silver does not depend simply on the law of supply 


demand: that it ‘due to the progressive 


is a phenomenon 


ch of civilization, and of which the effects have been felt from 

discovery of America down to our own day, in spite of some 

ons, and is the result of the fact that the more intercourse 

mee mere ( nad become pert cted the more ¢ ivilized na- 

teel the inconveniences of the heavier metal.” In short, the 
eory has been long tried, and has broken down utterly i 





N wtion. 





everywhere, partly owing to the working of the laws of t le and 
partly owing to the growing unfitness of one of the metils to the 
needs of a highly complex commerce. A striking illustration of this 
st circumstance is to be found in the fact that the fall of silver has 
a ecelerated instead of being retarded by the prodigious indus- 
t ere of the civilized world within the last twenty vears, and it 
continued since Is75, in spite of the increase of the English ex- 
my sof silver to India. from 855.000.0000 in Is76 to S&5.000.000° in 
[x77 h spite of the passage of the Silver Bill here providing for a 
coinage of $4,000,000 a month. The price still stands at less than 524 
0 London market: to support the relation of 154 to Lit ought 
to stand at GO. The product of this country goes to China and 
Jitp ind is coined here: the German and Mexiean and south 
American silver which goes to London—s95,000,000 in 177 s sent 
to India, and vet silver does not rise. [f this does not mean that 
people do not want to use silvel their transactions in our da 
Vhat does it mean ? 
Che silver nations composing the Latin Union have bee: will- 


ing to give up silver, but they have all been driven by the 
the metal 


France resumed specie payments on the Ist of January, 


Inarket into suspending or ceasing the coinage 


Inve. 


Bank has now a metallic reserve of $422,000,000, an enormous sum. 


Which makes the resources of our Treasury seem trifling. Of this 
about S160,000,000 is silver, and it is doing its best to get rid of it, 


just as our ‘Treasury is, by sending out its five-frane pieces, in which 


its stock of silver largely consists, to all its branches in the provinces 


, 


with instructions to the managers to be * friendly to silver.” as our 


Western papers say, and get them into circulation in every way in 
their power. The experiment thus far has proved a total failure. For 
every piece it pays out two come back. The public does not want 


them. When people want more than small change tor their pockets, 
for daily use, they prefer paper; when they want to settle large 
balances they prefer paper or gold. In. short, the silver reserve 
of the Bank is seriously increasing, and the gold reserve is in seme 


danger 
accordingly proposed to the members of the Latin Union in the be- 


an exact parallel to the situation of our Treasury. F) 


ginning of the present year that they should all abstain from coining 
any silver until the next meeting of their Convention 
and this was agreed to. What she will do then does not vet : 
but it seems probable that she will refuse to renew the Convention 


in October, 


Ppea»r, 


of 1865, and, if she does not abandon silver altogether, wait in her 
present attitude to see what is going to happen. 

Of the American proposals at the Monetary Conference M. Feer- 
Herzog disposes very summarily. He says the plan of a 
politan legal relation between gold and silver” 
absurdity,” and he cites the experience of our Treasury as showing, 
like that of France, that modern commercial Communities will 
‘The universal 154” 


"Cos TDO- 


is *“*an economic 


hot 


M. 


use silver money if they ean help it. of 


| 
| Cernuschi is, he says, ** better fitted for a theatrical vaudeville than 


| througheut a 


serious discussion,” and he brutally ascribes our silver eraze to the 
desire of Utah and Colorado mine-owners to get rid of their wares, 
and to that of San Francisco stock speculators to send up their 
shares, and of the West to lighten its debts to the East and Europe, 


| and adds that it is these things which gave the Bland Bill its large 


majorities in Congress; so that we fear the eloquence of Messrs. 
Fenton and Groesbeck bas not influenced him. He closes with a 
at ‘*the dollar of the tathers,” and, in faet, shows himself 


* Shylock,” a ** gold-bug,” and a * tool of the money 


sheer 


kings.” 


OUR RECENT DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH MEXICO. 
\\ E have recently shown, not only that depredations from Mexico 


have been at least equalled by those from Texas, and that 
their amount and character have been so insignificant as to render 


ridiculous any invocation of the “right of self-preservation” put 
forth by publicists as alone warranting invasion of foreign te! 
but also that there was no practical difficulty in the armed pursuit 
at will of all depredators by the citizens and forces of this country 
sv long as its national Administration refruined from openly offend- 


ritory, 




















ing a natural susceptibility intensified by constantly menaced ind 
pendence. When seeking to explain why the Administration has 
lately assumed with great publicity and formality the right to do what 
had long and continuously been done by the courtesy of Mexico, it 
necessary to examine the diplomatic relations of the two eountries. 
In January, 1877, Secretary Fish instrueted Minister Foster that 
as the Government of General Diaz seemed well established, and as 
the United States could only receive the tirst instalment of the Mexi- 


ean awards, then nearly due, from a government with whieh we held 


official relations, he should reeognize the Diaz Government. Thi 


action was delaved by Mr. Foster for reasons never made publie. 
Mexico paid the money without waiting for recognition, and there 
is a long hiatus in the despatches, leaving a suspicion that the whole 
subject was, poe rhaps by request, as 1s known to be true about some 
domestic questions, left open for the action of the present executive. 


The next appearance of diplomaey is in the use made by ow 


State Department ofan ordinary, and by no means important, military 


report b subordinate officer in the usual course of duty. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shafter, on Mareh 9, 1277, reported to his department 
commander, in regard to some raids, that the robbers were followed 
about one hundred and tiftv miles into Mexico, not alleging anv in- 
ternational difficulties, but adding, apparently as an axiomatie 
proposition, ** full authority to operate in Mexico as we choose is the 
only way in whieh life and property can be made seeure on this 
frontier.” This report, promptly forwarded to Washington, was 


transmitted to Mr. Foster, March 31. with the following comments 


of Seeretary Evarts: 


The opinion of Colonel Shafter that the only wav to cheek 
these trocities is to follow the delinquents into Mexieo and 
there attack them in their lairs is probably well founded. As the 
authorities of that country seem to be unable or unwilling to check 


the depredations, the President may soon have to take into serious 


consideration the expedieney of acting pursuant to Colonel Shafter’s 
opinion. Undoubtedly it would be preferable to enter Mexican terri 


{ 
tory. for the purpose indicated, with the consent or with the acqu 
escence of the government of that republic. If. however, these should 
be refused and the outrages persisted in, this Government may deem 


itself warranted in punishing the wrong-doers wherever they mav be 


found. It may not be amiss for you, informally, to intimate these 
Views to persons of importance at the eapital.” 
Mr. Evarts seemed wholly unaware of the facet that the very 


exped ent mentioned asa desperate alternative had been habitual 
adopted, as was shown from the same report transmitted, in which 
Colonel Shatter spoke of such pursuit as a matter of course, and of 
his intention to repeat it. Mr. Foster replied, April 24, that Sr. Val- 
larta, the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs, before whom he had 
laid Mr. Evarts’s despatch, “said that it appeared important that 
an understanding be arrived at whereby the American and Mexiean 
military authorities might be able to co-operate in their movemen 
against the Indians and other raiders and outlaws, and that such ar 
agreement should be made by or have the approval of both govert 

ments, and that the non-existence of official relations stood in the 
way of such an understanding.” Immediately upon the receipt ot 
this, Assistant-Secretary Seward, on May 16, 1°77, wrote to Mr. 
Foster, direeting the further suspension of recognition unti should 
appear that General Diaz’s election (whieh the Mexican Congress 
had deelared on the 5th) was approved by the Mexican people: this 
on the ground of the moral responsibility of the United states 
towards other Powers, which, 1t was assumed, would await our 
action before recognizing (an unwarranted assumption, as Spa 


Italy, and Germany recognized Diaz soon after), and for the fur- 


ther reason that the United States must have assurances of the wil 
ingness and abilitv ef Diaz to protect its interests This direct 


might be interpreted to mean that, as the non-recognition of Di 


was the only obstacle to the settlement of the troubles, that obstacle 
should be continued, and was followed up | lespateh of Mi 
Evarts to Mr. Foster on May 28, when, after announcing his 

that the Gadsden treaty imposed ww M-xico responsi 

Indian depredations while releasing United s s th 

he concluded: * We may be compell 1 in selt- tl TO adisreg 


the bou Wary ln see ki or i Met? NSD Throne ) i) ] 
}, four davs afterwards,. Seere Vee SLE 
rated order, which is onee give » the pre 
General Ord nis adisere oO cro e Rio G e 4 
trail, punish maraudet nd retake stolen prop 
This order created the wildest exc ent in Me ) 
Inth ot Ju e the Mexit Min ste ot W 3 ed » ord: to G 
eral Trevino at Pied is Neg! s, direetin t\ 4 ] ‘ { 
ishment of marauders of both sides. to ceo-ons » A 
commanders, but not to pert Ameri ow » t 
tier, as such author could only be g ed bv t Ver ( 
uTess At the same time the ovement oft \I ' 
to the frontier, whieh had begun under th 
policy of Diaz, was continued more rapidly 
The next event of Nportance W is the 4t] er \ \I 
Blaine. in which he charged the Administration w ( 
with Mexico. Whether or not affected by the ne sty 
upon that speech, on Julv 14. Mr. Me 1 orde ( 
the effeet that when our troops should ( Mex 
rized to intercept raiders, they should re e and lea 
the Mexicans. This order remains in to ‘ 
made more violent by late rumored ‘ st ' ‘ , 
mentioned, and has been carried out 
vreatest discretion All our n \ PX 
testifv that good relations depen ei 
wmeers on the rol ( (re ( = 
Then the pea etween the ( t ep 
dere ds 1 ) the rucene Oot thre ‘ Y] ‘ ’ ‘ \ 
sir: [ mean to say that if pa = the ‘ \} ) 
to oul sick or trom oul an Ve Yle ‘ ( ‘ Os 
danger of a collision It ) ‘ 
naking expeditions, but somet s 
fining of ¢ ( 1) kCLaed? ] shy ev 4 
General Ord replied to as | } ' 
he disposition of the e ling ( ) t 
( ach othe pon the 7 , 
ited The t s Owe ( est oO} ) ( t } 1 
0 otheers D t ( t et ( ot ) 
ute hostility. vards Mexic Lit ( =| t 
expressed lope SOOT vy Cross r< tt t 
l] soon occur eithe Vv | : Mex . Whe jor ot 
Tenth Infanti ding at Fort Mek e® unftort ' 
n the pre l Nieation st week of sapplication te the Gy 
ernor of Ohio tor a coloneleyv of ) tre S re weeTL More ‘i 
tious tl others of his militarv brethren operating on the bord 
War-talk our camps has extremel\ oh) there en 
t ile We Trom th Collec rol Lr Vs lle «1 ‘ Co ] t \I \- 
oros Ti t ] thie eo Wil «© uy wat of t! Rio 
parties should be sent across the rive » tire his vessel, a 
iim a pretext for attacking d tl e thought hi thus « 
g out the purposes for he had = be st ot ) r 
with his gunboat 
The Mexican order, be e mentioned as issued under exc ( 
S ( l-]e te 7 e omMectiol ible (yen 1 « rt { 
Called tro he trontic rested, and is no riso All our 
cers Test 1 he good disposition 0 Mexiean troops and of 
1) Gove wnt both before and since their order was promul 
rater Ge ral She ns +L belie that the Mexican ofticials 
( Kious To pre such complication but thev have no 
( IT! ( ( t ( i ( oul ( ) e] 
=| t estit the troops of D i every instance j 
vhich bh ed eal - ness to assist in recove; 
gy prop elonging \! ns, Claimed to have been taken 
rs Mexic t e joined forces with us 
suit of ders il few davs ago ”’—that is, but a f 
hs ‘ {> ( ~ oned raiders. Gene \] 
‘ t ‘ . ‘ eadoement Oo the ¢ ntl 1¢ 
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Co ees on F t ' ! es t most noreless and quiet working of all politi - 
‘ 4 si ‘ neces t dav of \ tion and explosion comes. We must sly 
esolutio yt ! is the } f free government and of free progress f 
Ni \ f ‘ ecog Min- " t i xz i the tut which a dent t | ! ! 
( »>\\ . VMEsire t i { U op ns the t gy ones, Whether such opi ns S 
t rey, e D oO ) ot at “Ru Sin ire dor the K nes sin An i < 
: if I ! ist 1 t in nadift t sh rks 
. i tl nt " e unit ming t ( ! . 
‘ oe He : . 
( } ! imma t } l \ ~ } mV one ¢ 1 < 
‘ = ! lng lreedom I equlesce night of others ’ e 
; — _ d ( y ment <3 s upon js 
: a \ \ eCsult | a | mis to reduce 1 n'y sand a t Siu 2 ‘ 
™ { TOES ‘ eh I ires oT free govern | rint List fe is] é. 
ea to [ Lint ¢ ‘ President ng evervihing, even apparent. li h is condu . 
! 0 troop ( s the frontiel erress, ‘T'] question of parliamentary rules, like the m ger f 
rue mal ¢ 1M ad recogenitior ) which it is part, must be looked at from this stand-point. It is 
ny d to neo ditticult Important that the minority should have f and fair opportun rg 
t ft the nt ons invites v it its views and advocate its opinions as that business should nm = 
fo f; lavs. pending them. of t ott it frict or jar; but a full and fair chan » udvoc O} 
ry ord of our War Department Chat hot mean a power to sav that no isiness shall be Gone ules $ 
ae have teen allowed agnanimous | °28"S places and the many submit to the few. 
the re s of Castilian prid sister In several important particulars the British House of Cor sa 
saining cause of irritation } masonite | bette organization and system than our House of Representa : ( 
On the 28th of Jane General Ml ickenzie , BOB-Partisan haracter of the spe responsibility of part , 
irge fore e, captured over fifty cattle claimed and the active participation of the ministry in its proces lings a: nts 
, ; ; in which we think its superiority as an instrument for republicar ern- 
roperty, md cle stroved CTOPs, The sun 4 » 1" : . 1 1 ; “ 
Ws . Bis i ees ment is manifest. The recent discussion there to which we hay red 
atta: we ee a — has, however, shown that in accordance wit] he fixed | . English 
with notoriety to overthrow Diaz. If the strong na progress, which reverentially preserves the old till its inconsist th 
with telegraphie advice and railroad facili the new becomes practically intolerable, it has kept some things rits 
to arrest that long-bruited invasion it can | eustoms and rules which our experience shows the safety and a cre 
)} more secret and less serious Mexican in of abolishing. 
It is curious to notice that the rules which are now found mos ous 
ment nat illv dee ed to pursue the nego some and obstructive in practi are the outgrowth of the most Vv 
ling menace of the order and the sword of , Cherished principles of English freedom, viz., that the House of ¢ ns 
eral Ord called to Wash ton. to r has the right to present and discuss the grievances of the } 
. etions dl Gi ral Mackenzie : ain voting supplies to the crown, and that therefore the fre: spe S 
ith a still larger display of infantry, « - members shi ll in no wise by destroyed © ibridged. From tl f 
ee taint s the attiteda of Satheer eaten these principles has ¢ me the aversion, now ome practic - 
: i : , . tarv, t inv limitation of debate, eitiv ng the previ . : 
ea it a! ‘ was befo ° 
: by anv r method of closing it by v he House its ! 
us, il kev ot ch Mexico sho ; 
the tormer has me the rule W ch permits 1 Vv eve ™ 
el : iat discussed und e 101 [al I nt » the sup} })- 
propriation bills, It is easy to see that in the absence of any 
} T ’ " , , ¢ ’ 
INTARY PROCEDURE, Sem OF SETS SPEER dies » 
sp ically impossible to t lat what time a vote may l, 
d for night after night mav be used up in the lebat {f whol t 
much si! st ! ‘ ndments r, amendments wl ) is been given n . 
\ Brit P ! mn <A? i Cor dra id a vote precipitately rea Lint ibsence of man id 
n un woul cess of 2 ne ‘ 1 upon the time being used in discussion, and we L ! 
ition | l Ss 3 | | \ il 1 rtant oY 
fome-Rulers Mnglish Tous f Com- {nother rule of the Hous ( ns which is 1 eXcl si- 
he fre t s |} ge of speaking n is one which determines by lot, at t eginning of the se- 
ucting is La purpos foreu ler of precedence in which members shall have the right 1 F 
1 tl t! fouse has, as w private bills and have action at the second and third iings m 
f t t ig o obstruct pub- | afterward. This also had its origin in the sense of fairness v ld 
{ t] s te i rough in a that « v bo ough and constituency si} id have an « jual cl t 
rnp nt cl sil f the Hous hearing upon local measut but the growth of business in so g an 
(l imsti lifficulties our | empire has made an absurd obst tion to important business « it 
pract if rove t wit! vas originally equitable and satisfact Bills in which the 1 e] 
ss ! { s us they no interest, and which are of not the slightest consequence, oft: vd 






















esponsible discretion of the House itself. An expulsion, or ev 
ensure, iber, under circumstances which showed . te 
istice or the purpose of silencing an agitator’s vy yop nting an 
pponent’s vote, is so nearly certa to prove n vous t parcy 
vhich does it that in any country li England or America tl is very 
tle dang fit, and the punishm ft, 12 1f Is aon etty j | 

1 out by the constituencies at the xt ¢ ion if : emibe 

proved to be morally unfit to associate with gent rv tl iMmissior 
f crime, or by frauds, or gross immorality in his cond f his publ 
luty, the constituency must take the penalty of electing so unfit a person 
a temporary loss of representation. Each case must stand on its own 
merits, the public is the tribunal before which it is tried, and the result 
hitherto justify us in leaving the remedy where it is, and the rule in its 
present vagueness, In this country the anti-slavery cause fited by the 


expulsion of Giddi 


In England it is \ 


as, Was a great 








and the attempt to censure John Quincy Adams. 
vell settled that the unseating of John Wilkes, vile as bi 


mistake. 


Che English method of distributing the introduction and reading of 
bills by lot strikes an American as absurdly impractical. Our represen- 
tatives select their seats in the hall by lot, bee: t matter is only on 


¢ 


principle of legis 


sures should in all respects be removed as far as possible from the realm 
of chance. Our system of reading a bill the first and second tim by 
title, unless a member demands a full reading, and of referring it to an 
ippropriat ymmittee as a matter of course, ts as nearly right n 
can we ve made Our weak point, as we have heretofore s il 
the composition of our committees and our method of selecting ther 
In our method of considering amendments to appropriation bills we 
Iso have a great advantage of the House of Commons. Our rules re- 


juire that the an 


bill, and that me 
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WI! vhere, after a fair amount of debate under the ** one-hou 
has been had, the House is alwavs ready to ( te to five-mit 
speeches und he rule made for that purpose, | n even t - 
mes iso! the Committee mav rise for t 1 se of r tl 
I n ordinary session fix the time to close t te. W ! 
if tll Lil it} legisiative WOrkK in this ¢ try L «it \ { 
met 1 is cr iaone as uld ell be ad i The « ( 

wing much ght which eould (s fal : Fr 

eal . t which will apply to fort of limiting d 

‘DI st n’’ or other simila W i } t B 
( ions could adopt it with real advantage to ( : 
nd wit consequent disady g need | 
Mr. Kona ') 1-H ressen poin s ul ( 1 form i i QO 
hefo) supply ean empt thing, si Ul ais s 
unces, int ! nditions of society, j lucted wi i 
intermission press, on the platf 4 ( : 
<0 that it i ridiculous to rine ! \ i t 
st ( Nn \ ° 

’ 
The 1es f the right of 1 mai \ 
previous : or some similar rule, ts v1 ther 
for debat We think the historv of leg tion s 

fully sustains ulvisability of the rule, though if ight | ho 
son spects so as to work with greater ¢ ty d wit Q 
satisfaction. Such modifications, however, w t affect the ¢ 

Ne} pit in v < itest Pop nat s I M 
practi x sted, and debate 1 ! ng I 
but onlv to . he passag al : t 
=} uld ther - : tated by « “ se 

eal progres isiness. The 1 s of t ‘ 
provide that an r may move tl : 
jority vd | it s he pu I gy 
having then « for tl elosi rs ( 
tom, which has tl rce of rule, furt! >) 
to recog , ber in charg ; ‘ s 

nortions dist ' to both sides 


i personal comle 





rt and convenience : but it should be a fundamental 


ation that the order of business and the passage of mea- 





1endments shall be germain to the subject-matter of the 


} ] 


me which change existing law shall be in order, except 





penditure. The last of these conditions is frequently 
very doubtful use in anv case ; others are very 
nting ‘tacking ” and by cont bill to its proy 





uch bills must be first considered in Committee of thi 
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\ M de Saint-Vallier was described as Ona fa: | 
ll cor nee. ¢ ‘ j ~p f ti Grerman ( n 
| Our public expectec ore our plenipotentiaries l 
: best position at Berlin, as France asked nothing for her- 
| T ad hee { disinte ed arbiters of peace they would 
‘ } makers, \ \ ' uti-s nding pl Ses wert m it ‘ 
\ i thev 1 have] » very harmless if they had not pe 
v flag nv } p tha ve really n virtue of ou republic ul nara 
L h ha r, and in consequence of our neutrality, would play the most important 
Scar part the settlement of the Eastern difficulty. The Russian, the Aus- 
\ rmy of in, the German plenipotentiaries did nothing to dispel this illusion 
merable: w france awok from her dream at the voice of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
r‘*peinet treaty between Turkey and England was the revelation ; it is well known 
n now that this important Convention, which gives Cyprus to England, and 
thissort. O vhich divides, as it were, the dominion of Asia between Russia and Eng- 
reat fete, whiel S und, was perfectly well known in Berlin, in Vienna, and in St. Petersburg 
s all a ! vas announced to the worl 
tion, the s i e! In France and in Italy the surprise was very renuine. We had been 
S ‘ ld over and over again that England was ready to go to the last ex- 
mities in order to defend the Treaties ; that she was disinterested 
! | s| id refused all the offers of Artaxerxes : she would continue for 
ns. Nothing is to do what Lord Palmerston did when the Emperor Nicholas offered 
Parisian 3 lL. Our lgypt to Sir Hlamilton Sevmour: she would never go to the Sick Mar 
\ C nl t igest nd knock him on the head Now, it was perfectly clear that if Lord 
Fre nd | reaconstield and Lord Salisbury had begun to play the part of Lord Palm- 
Be hn was a erston, they did not intend t play it to the end of the drama. Old 
Vhat they ! treaties, tegrity of e Turkish Empit . abuses of Russian ambition— 
| V s all for the first chapters he st chapter n arrangeme! 
few yx e two vears vith all t Powers (for the Convention was known of a// the Powers) and 
ind the name of th a new partition of Poland. Lord Beaconsfield objects to the word parti- 
have it that Turkey is Only been concentrated. We will 
treatment of foreign | not dispute about words. In one of Balzae’s novels there is a peau de 
yall the other papers, | ¢ i which contracts and concentraies itself till it vanishe 
sd ted by persons here was much surprise ft in France at this sudden termination of 
\ Poles TL should | the struggle between Russia and England ; ** Perfide Albion!” was on all 
{f would only ps. There waseven some anger felt against the Prince of Wales, who 
inhappy people would | since the opening of the Exposition had been spending so much time in 
pinion in Euro- | Paris. Suspicious people whispered that he had himself played a part— 
nal des Debats has | perhaps an unconscious part—in the great plot of the sovereigns. Ile had 
il knowlede f | eng landé Gambetta, to use a favorite Russian expression, and Gam- 
irs; but it nuuld not etta roared furiously for a couple of days after the secret Convention was 
\ wal f made public. This effervescence of anger was not of long duration in 
ssian arms; then it) the press. Perhaps our conductors of opinion felt that it was undigniiied ; 


tion of the three | they certainly felt it to be impolitic. After having attributed so much 
ld not and would not virtue and mystic power to the Republic, it was hard to confess before the 


spoils to a quixoti whole world that the rulers of Europe had not yet wished to take us for 


fan indefensible in- their spiritual guides. England became a little uneasy at seeing how 
uch our public men seemed disappointed; she excused herself, not for- 
oulded by clever mally, but indirectly. It was our fault if we had not gone in with her 


is phenomenon could | she would have much preferred to settle the Eastern Question with the 
| during the Ameri- Republic, as she had once done with Napoleon IIT. ; she had signed the 
it} the Convention a i pis-aller, She had offered us all sorts of good things, 


n the impossibility even this island of Cyprus. We had always been deaf to all such en- 


uch more indifferent treaties: we had been too correct, and now what could she have done ? 
nion was this : ** We She had nothing left but to choose between a terrible war and an annexa- 
the Russians and the tion 


ree Emperors, their In Paris this emotion is almost forgotten. Out Parisians do not keep 
vy backed by Prussi inyvthing a long time in their minds ; they content themselves with a 
last.” This is exactly  pleasantry. As Cyprus was devoted to Venus, they say that England has 
ivialities were a sort of | preferred Venusto Mars. I am told that in the provinces and in the 


notions, ** Vai fait army the impression is deepe) and that it may last longer ; that the coun- 





ld him that the | try has really suffered at the manner in which great European affairs have 
ress was called to meet been conducted, as it were, over its head. The true patriots regret that 
| have a paramount we were at all represented in the Congress, since our presence could bring 
Crimean war, was nothing to France, and might be interpreted as a tacit accevtance of al/ 
wssible that the Ger- | the present arrangements of, Europe. Our absence would have been as 
Congress, ld not dangerous as our presenct i‘rance had better shut her ear to all thos 
his point again » who deceive her, in France or out of France, trust only in herself, be a 

in } sil t} ri- witness and not an actor, till she can act as suits her name and her dig- 
el - ity On the whole, it cannot be said that she has been wanting in dig- 

s : vith 1 the present circumstance Poor Italy has forgotten herself ; she 

} e P was the spoiled child of diplomacy, and she thought that this good luck 

stoo mu mneeted would alwavs continue, Has there been a single war since 1856 which 
f M. de Saint- | not give her L province ¢ She lined by victory, she gained by de- 
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{ sained by the defea f s and t torv of hers f the 1 Gi n | I 13 , 
. Was e that this huge Eastern Ques \ was a hort for the Czechs 1 ily ' st in t 
plenty S nv. sl dy droy ! » the Tren rT | ilso ay tliar dis ind je f ir kins 
or Tun Alas! P Bism 1 s te to Ital s N - Slavs. That it is? i Magy \l \ 
leon If] vill n r give awav 1] st 1 non-Ger? P . No- nd Tisza ng, s vl id. W 
I t ed in the fortur [tal nd Italy car iwav I I a) 1 » ! S—( tla, Sin i 1) 
Berlin empty-handed Che It =n Norouchly yp , ana V invwhere real os f 
thought that perhaps 1f they con ined V id somebod ld take And vet even here thet < | 
pity on them. They began t) It redenta ! nt u iss I"} Ipatio rht | ket 
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dist yh l and the tone of hese deela " MNS WAS SEO S& us that the iv't- race, and The restoratl | wu y 
tation subsided at once. We may, therefore, hope to have a few vears of is the religious differen between t ~ ( 
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thes ties W only contribute to ¢ } ter hold of this pro- dertake in com It would s { \ 
vil Kastern Question can o hy mally soly by the har- | deceive, that in its actual form t \ 
mor : n of tl ost powerfu ns of Europe isingle one of thi itionalities w \ 
monarchy. But the pr © élin hie 
farther. It is 1 ssary press ! \ \ 
HWE OCCUPATION OF BOSNT > ate ¥ . \ 
BERLIN, August 2 7S und to purg hy nd « { f tl \ 
\ yh efore b Ph ed the s ! Bosn proceedings of the Berlin Cong: Was 
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nit.” He held, however, that the « t had 
governor of a State and compel him to do his duty, 
in a degree extra-judicial. 
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facts of that case were these : One MeGuire, arrested ( necticut d 
eased on bail, went to New York : while there he was again arrested 
ona requisition from the governor of Maine, Ik : nt to Mair 
tried for burglary, convicted and imprisoned. In consequence of 
imprisonment he failed to appear in Connecticut The} rnizance Was 
forfeited by his non-appearance, and suit was begun against his sure s 
The defence was that performance was made impossible by act of law. 
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ethe most important articles of the ei 


istics,” by Frederick Martin 


mpared with similar publications in 
} ighth volume 


Grown & Co.) are those referring to England 


“ Hlistory,” by BE. A. 


irdiner ; **Chureh of England,” by Canon Perry 


Blunt; ** English Language,” by James 
vlish Literature.” by T.. Arnold), collectively 


* Electrici- 


vstal, a book itself ‘* Embryology,” ‘* En- 
puati P Et : Etruria Kurope, 
tion vy Huxley d Sully Eexchan 
ive.” Of geographicel articles, ** Etna,” by Rod- 
by S Il. ©. Rawlinson, also deserve to be 


more interesting biographies are those of Eliza- 
irus, Erasmus, Eugene, Euripides, Eusebius of 


Rev. Edward E. Hale). Theology and Biblical 


resented in irned articles devoted to Ephe- 
v. Esdras, Est] I ucharist, Ev izes 
f Ezra at \ miah, most of them character- 
‘ . equally tolerant toward hat in 
German rad ! ind toward what 
} 1? } lyn ) | iblio- 
x s es is generally v full, 
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vs us Czernowilez, Bielostock, Dne per, Waluiki, Suchona, Jeletz. and 
shakes Nor are these the only inaccuracies of this kind which 

is ttentively turning over the pages. Under * Elijah” the 

me oft prophet in Hebrew is given as Eli/ahu instead of Eliyahu. 
Lis ible to the copying of Hebrew names from German books. 

I the ime reason the father of Elias Levita p. 135) is called Rabbi 


Akenasi, though the writer of the respective notice must have 
Ashkenaz are perfectly good English-Biblical 
e sume reason also the poet Emanuel (p. 157) is called 
“not ben-Solomon, as in English, or ben-Shelomoh, as in 
oversight in revising the proofs are to be ascribed the words 
ters yos and khippe r (p. 806), instead of yim and Kipp af 
‘Ivanova ” (p. 145), instead of Ivanorna; and *Skollis” p. 139), in- 


stead of Seollis—compare *‘* Lyewon,” ** Cyllene,” ete., in the same 


notice On the whole, however, both the orthography and the revision 
ft the Encyclopedia are decidedly improving. The history of the work 


self is given under ** Encyclopedia.” The same article says of the re- 


vised * American Cyclopedia,’ ** It is, for its extent, one of the very best 
encyclopedias, particularly on American subjects.’ 
—The * American Cyclopedia * has just received an exceedingly valua- 


dition ina * A General and Analytical Index’ to it by the Rev. 


nant, D.D., assisted by his daughter, Miss Blandina Conant. It 
ns a very handsome volume of upwards of eight hundred pages, con- 
ning in size and style to the work which it completes. The ‘ Index’ 


contains, in alphabetical order, all the titles of the ‘Cy lopaedia ” in small 


capitals, and an almost equal number, in italics, of names of persons 


i 


or objects not separately noticed in the ‘ Cyclopedia,’ for information con- 
erning which the reader is referred to one or more articles. Volume, page, 
column are plainly indicated in the references. The 


f 


foreign proper names is added, a feature which the 
‘Index’ owes to Mr. Francis A. Teall, under whose supervision it passed 
through the press, and to whom ‘it is greatly indebted for its accuracy 
ind completeness,” as is also—as we happen to know—the whole of the 
‘Cyclopedia.’ The ‘Index’ also supplements the * Cyclopedia’ by in- 
serting the years of death under the names of persons who have died 
since the publication of the volumes in which they are noticed, and by 


similar brief additions. Thus we learn that Thiers, 


Lar frey, Canaris, 
Tholuck, and Goldsborough died in 1877, and Victor Emanuel, Pius IX.. 
and Cruikshank in 1878. An omission we notice under * Veit,” 


Raspail, 


} 1Q°+* 
liogd inp 18 
Lie nh iS@edé. 


Graver omissions are discoverable in the most impor- 
tant portion of the * Index "—that which supplies the reader of the * Cyclo- 
with information on subjects unnoticed under separate heads. 
**Valmy, Battle of,” 


speaks of that important engagement in its notices of 


There is, to cite a few instances, no title, 


" 


he * Cyelopredia’ 
I 


though 


Dumouriez, Kellerman (Duke of Valmy), and the Duke of Brunswick 

there is no ** Five Forks,” though the battle of that name, which led to 
the evacuation of Richmond, is spoken of in the articles ‘* Grant,” 
‘United States,” 
Siege of "; and there is no ** Munda,” though mentioned both under 
*Cesar” and ** Pompey ” (II. and IIL) 


sion, however, the ‘Index,’ comprehensive and elaborate as it is, im- 


*Sheridan,” and and deseribed under ** Petersburg, 


In spite of such errors of omis- 
measurably enhances the value of the * American Cyclopedia’ as a book 
of reference. 

The Contributors’ Club of the last A//antie has a few words about 
Daudet’s picture of Félicia Ruys. The inconsistency of treatment, the 
cheapening of the whole character, has been the subject of pointed criti- 
cism from no less a person than Emile Zola himself. The monthly Paris 
etier of the St. Petersburg Wessenger of Europe ( Viestnik Evropi) is writ- 
ten by Zola, and a recent one was entirely devoted to an analysis of the 
*Nabob’ and of Daudet’s characteristics as a writer. It was in this let- 
ter that Daudet’s famous preface, disavowing the portraits, first appeared 
The whole letter is interesting, not 
‘Nabob,’ but far more for the light it 
Indeed, he frankly 


in advance of its issue in Paris. 
merely for the judgment upon the 


throws upon Zola’s own methods and conceptions. 


savs that the criticisms which he proffers ‘* proceed from his own indi- 


vidual temperament as a writer.” He places Daudet unreservedly in the 
foremost 


17) 
elie lit 


from the hussian 


rank, but his appreciation of the failure of the portrayal of 


is none the less discriminating. The paragraph is given verbatim 


‘One iigure in the romance has produced upon me the most painful 
impression—Félicia Ruyvs. The author endows this woman with every- 
thing—beauty, intellect. even genius ; and suddenly, neither for this nor 
that. he transforms her into the foulest character in the book. When he 
first makes us acquainted with her, he crowns her with light, portrays 
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‘The 


her as intellectual and proud, rebelling against wrong, striving toward 
all excellence and virtue ; then he describes her course of conduct. one 
step after another. At the outset she dreams of marrying Jansoulet— 
she, the personification of all that is noble : him, who has nothing what- 
ever except money. Afterwards she gives herself to the Due de Mora 
from weariness, from sheer vanity ; at last she falls even lower and gives 
herself to Jenkins, whom hitherto she has annihilated with her scorn. 
Nor does such an effect please me as is produced upon her by her despair 
at the actempt of Jenkins to dishonor her ; it turns her for ever against 
love, and henceforth life presents itself to her in the most sombre light. 
This seems to me very melodramatic. The purest young girl may be sub- 
jected to violence, but when she has defended herself and saved herself 
with such brave modesty as Félicia, then this leaves on her no stain what- 
ever, and. life spreads itself before her broad and happy. Without doubt 
the writer of the romance wished to study the effect < f a bad edueation. 
the inevitable ruin awaiting all young girls brought up in the midst of 
the artist-Bohemia. But there can be no doubt that a child growing up 
iike Feélicia in her father’s studio, without sper lal oversight, having very 
early learned everything, left at last without support with the single pas- 
sion for art, cannot live like a bourgeoise. But the mistake. it seems to 
me, lies in wishing to measure such a woman by the measure of 
other women. She is not only a woman, she is an artist, especially when 
the author has endowed her with genius. In such a case something alto- 
gether different is demanded of her. What matters it whether or not 
she has lovers if only she produces chefs-d’'@urre ! | need not look for 
an example. Women are always judged by the productions about which 
everybody is in raptures ; their conduct is left one side. I should have 
liked Daudet to show greater love for Félicia, to bear himself towards her 
her as an artist. and not to offer her as a sacrifice to the maidens of the 
Joyeuse family.” 


Sept. 12, 1878] 


—The production of ‘* Jane Shore” at Booth’s is an interesting dra- 
matic event, and the audiences it has been drawing are a proof that a 
theatre devoted to serious drama is not out of place in New York. Mr 
Wills, to judge by a comparison of this play with his ‘* Olivia,” is better 
in poetical than in prose plays, Certainly ‘“‘ Jane Shore” is much the 
better of the two. It is a play full of good opportunities for acting 
of the highest order, and if Mr. Wills could only have had hardness 
of heart enough to make it a tragedy, as Rowe, in the once famous 
play of the same name, did, it would be really excellent. To the 
second act, nm which Shore’s wife comes home repentant and implores 
forgiveness and is cast off by her husband, hardly an exception can 
be taken. The third, in which Gloucester tries to shake her resolution 


with bribes and threats, denounces her asa witch and pronounces her 


horrible doom, is effective ; while the fourth, where the starving woman 
with sheet and taper is hunted through the town to her death, is very 
powerful. But, after this climax, to be brought down to domestic life 
again, and witness a reconciliation between Jane and her husband and the 
reappearance of her lost child—this we might have been spared. The 
whole drift of the action is toa tragic termination. The character of 
the king’s mistress, the incurable grief of her husband, the vil 
schemes and raging revenge of the baffled Gloucester, the sentence 
passed upon her—all point to death as the only climax in which 
the wild passions that have been called into action can spend them- 
selves and become calm. This is the end, too, to which the exalted 
self-sacrifice and humiliation of Jane herself seem to point. To make it 
end with the appearance of Master Henry Shore, jr., on the stage, and a 
loving embrace of the lost child by his fond mamma, makes the iirst four 
acts seem like a drezm. With this drawback, however, Mr. Wills has 
produced a more than ordinarily good play—one that is not mere frothy 
dialogue nor sensational situation, but an historical drama of a sort now- 
adays rarely attempted at all, still less with any success. Little is 
actually known about Jane Shore’s story, while a great deal is known 
of the doings of the court of which she at one time formed a part ; and 
the dramatist can make pretty much what use he pleases of the character 
(though here, too, tradition ought, it seems to us, to have counted 
for something and have secured us against a happy melodramati: 
termination of a career which popular belief brought to its end in 
a London ditch). The acting is fairly good throughout, and that of 
Miss Genevieve Ward extremely creditable. Miss Ward has great 
physical advantages in her favor, She has a_ fine, commanding 
figure, a good carriage, and a face in itself handsome, and perhaps 
rather improved by the trying lights of the theatre. Her voice has a 
good deal of compass, but is not sympathetic. To say that she did not 
succeed altogether in the role assigned to her is to say very little, for it 
is one for which the very highest powers would be none too great. Her 
acting showed careful study, and here and there had marks of feeling 
which showed a thorough-bred actress. In the scene with her husband, 
where, suddenly changing from the tone of an imploring wife to that of 
a distracted mother, she imperiously demands to know what has become 
of her child, she introduced a real touch of nature. Ge nerally, however, 


Nation. 


her acting was too studied. But this is a fault 

condition of the American stage. we e disposed to be very 

There are so manv a tors and actresses Ww fi ems 

petent to act without study, that an actress who s! s the resu ' 
too much is almost a refreshing novelty. W 

long run to get a really excellent ss ! h Miss W 


than by the opposite one. 


—** Hurricanes” was played for the first 
the 3d of thismonth. It isa lively comedy 
strong family likeness in the plot 
Dominoes.” The fundamental idea whik sat t 
is decidedly French, and we can hardly imagine any 


elevation of the drama and its utilization as a 


its popularity In ** Hurricanes “ we have tw 

bachelors who have been spending a night in tow) 

their wives and sweethearts, on business, but in reality 

They have all invented explanations of their absence, w 
proved amply sufficient for the satistact of the ladies’ 

the unfortunate arrival of the mother-in-law of « of the tw 


who discovers the secret, lavs it bare. and estranye- 


The men then agree upon a new story, by means of \ ’ 
again allay the ladies’ suspicions ; but it needs for con 

the co-operation and connivance of a ady who arrives 

time, and, being ignorant of the part) she is ex] 

makes everything worse than before, Shie, wever, 

invention, suggests to the four delinquents t 

their scrape is to tell the truth, and beg forgiveness, | \ 
do, and, of course, are forgiven. Miss Sydney Cowell as 

dential friend, Mrs. Gilbert as the mother-in-law. and Mr Jat Loew 
as General Compton, were very g l ind tl pilav is 

spirit. It must be said that it is vulgar, as all plays of this 

seem doomed to be. Mr, Bronson Howard was hardly the 1 

them from this taint. He has, however, made use of his ma 

a good deal of cleverness. The mother-in-law is ; racter J to 
the stage ; her inquisitiveness, her commiseration of her daug 

happy lot, her suspicion of the latter’s unworthy husband, and 1 ! 
cal contrast between her coolness to the one and her proport y 
exaggerated affection for the other—these have been part of 

writer’s stock-in-trade for many generations. A dramatist 

use of this character does so at his peril. He must make it at 2 


it is nothing. and if there was nothing else in * Ilurricanes ™ . 


tainly would be a very amusing mother-in-law. The author s shown 
some originality, too, in his variation of a well-worn plot. — Inst of 
; P rape 


having the acti n consist of tl adventures of the two husbands i 
of amusement and pursued by their wives, he makes it take 4 
the next day, when they have returned to th 


and he has added four new characters—the two unmarried men 


two young ladies to whom they are engaged—besides the mother-in-law, 
—The collection of caricatures of Lord Beaconsfield which hay ip 


peared in Punch during the last thirty vears. recently published 


journal, and which we noticed last week, has excited a great deal of at- 


tention, as indicating the popular estimate of the man during his long 
career. The most striking feature in that estimate is the absenc iny 
confidence in his sincerity. He is always ridiculed as a humbug of s 


sort, or as, to use the Spectator’s language, *‘an impudent moun 
That Punch has not changed its opinion ef him has been frequently 
shown since the beginning of the late troubles with Russia ; but its last 
cartoon is probably the most biting of all. [t is entitled ‘St. George 
and the Dragon,” and the legend is a quotation from the news of the day 
—that Lord Beaconsfield had gone down to Hughenden Manor for a few 
days’ rest. His lordship is sitting wearily in a chair, having just taken 
off his spurs, one of his boots, and some pieces of tin armor. In front 
of him is the Dragon standing upright. with some of the scales thrown off, 
and out of them peers the well-known face of Gortchakoff, who is raising 
a pot of beer to his lips, and is smiling on the knight. The pair are, it 
fact. behind the scenes refreshing themselves after the performance, The 
hostility of Punch would be significant even if it were not shared by 
nearly all the leading papers in England. The Times and Saturday 
ich do not treat the 


Review are the only really weighty journals w 
Cabinet and its triumphs with unmixed contempt. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which has allalong been the fiercest enemy of Russia, can hardly find words 
to express its disgust with the performances of the Government at Berlin: 


the Economist, one of the fairest and soberest journals in the world 








‘The 


Anglo-Turkish e 


sture ” to the 


nven- 


| hese signs before us. to avoid the conclusion 
Minist must come to grief before long: the thing to be most 
( ‘ | uitted the scene before he is 
this is probably what he himself looks for. 
it we f tl Anzerger fiir deutsches Alter- 


rendered to German letters by 


blisher, Salomon Hirzel. Especially interest- 


nt of Hirzel’s devotion to the study of Goethe, the growth 
{ f Goethenna, and the generosity with which he permit- 
: n to other publishers, Hirzel was not merely a suc- 
\ sO tl ugh lite rary connoisseur, and asso- 
reely with such I rs Dahlmann, Grimm, Moritz Haupt, 
i} hi rary work of his dife was the * Verzeichniss 
Gj -Bibliothek.” of wl the third edition appeared in 1874. 
‘ fo L among his papers, Is full of corrections and ad- 
! ¢ the zealous patience with which he continued his labors 
of death ‘D unge Goethe,’ noticed by us in No, 
work, Professor Bernays merely furnishing the introduc- 
P hiv no other seholar did more to encourage and elevate the 
(i than Hirzel. In fas he present Goethe revival in Ger- 
et hiefly to | [It is gratifying to learn that his 
not be scattered, but has been incorporated, by the 
n the university library of Leipsi 
THORNTON'S HORACE 
| | f the good fortune of the English nation that this book 
I mething characteristic in its appearance and authorship. It is 
to the Marquis of Salisbury. Its com] sition was the amuse- 
‘ hts ol I I f afl s, known also as an able write! 
{ } ecol On sometimes vhs that our ‘*states- 
f ecreation, not merely because the occupa- 
} m « f schief, but because men who take thei 
h a for no kely mischief when seriously 
The late | Derby's translation of the * Iliad,” Mr. Glad- 
dissertations on Homer, may fot be the final achievements of poetry 
irship. but thev are something whicl poets and scholars may 
al hich a nation may gratefully applaud. They mark an ap- 
. , stinetion betwe he | ic men of this country and 
i distinetion which, with the qualities it naturally accom- 
{ he pe f England a long immunity from 
- Bills nd Grange cis : they mark, in short, the 
7 culture high } s | Horace t Poker” the step 
nae and ¢ ; 9 
, ng is in England. what are termed * unofficial 
y gel men wl I | tervals of graver occupations, 
! stes of tl hin \ ‘ Horace, too, whos 
t poet survives his familiarity with the language in which 
who remembers how in youth he tried his hand at versifying 
2 ha, or Giveera, C nioe, nd who is still able to air som 
esages or te t with tole ise the point of some apt 
To suel public of amateurs, perhaps, more than to the 
reader or to professed sch s, does Mr, Thornton’s volume ap- 
it I s its ms to tolerar greater fidelity to the original 
: nslators have attempted It presents the Latin and 
Eng site pages, and furnishes for each ode an introduction, 
oft rracefully express It offers, therefore, to the class 
hom we have described. at the necessary help and the satis- 
yt! l ! ! em which they themselves havs 
\ O VI iis the work in this spirit will receiv 


problem 1 posit ! mself the conditi of 
; r t fort < ? en ied with dex- 
! h era I! v of \ ss ant 
i rly not t me 
7 ! sr 
} ~ ? ~ 
\ 
} \\ | 
i i U \ 5 
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or upon the epigrammatic version of ** Et peccare nefas, aut pretium est 
More 
rarely, } ew ill be pleased with the rendering of entire poems, suc h as the 


mori” by the line ** And sin is shame, and wage of sin is death.” 
26th of the 3d book, which we forbear to quote because its merits can be 
appreciated only by comparison with the Latin, but which follows with 
surprising closeness the language, the pauses, the lines, and even the 
order of words in the original. 

Possibly, too, an amateur in the classics may enjoy the experiments 
The author, 
who has wisely refrained from essaying an imitation of the other Horatian 
thinks that 
structure not differing more from the verses of Horace than his do from 
that of his own Greek 


in Sapphic metre, so-called, which abound in this volume. 





metres, in this he has succeeded ‘tin making verses of a 


models.” The stanza of which this opinion is 
quoted has the same general rhythm as that of Canning’s ‘* Knife- 
Grinder.” It is really a burlesque of the Sapphic rhythm, which would, 
we dare say, have amazed the ear of either Sappho or Horace, but which 
answers very well in humorous verse. In serious poetry it is doubly out 
of place ; it misrepresents the movement of the original, and it can only 
perplex or irritate a delicate English ear. Mr. Thornton has 
with its difficulties vigorously and ingeniously, but naturally without 


struggled 


= 


SLLCCeSS, 


How often has this imitation of the classic metres proved a 


snare and a delusion ? How many years and how much genius have 
been spent in naturalizing the hexameter, and yet how clearly have 
| their labors, left it 
How useful the lesson that 


may be learned from the failure of the ** Merope ” 


Kingsley and Clough and Mr. Longfellow, after al 


still an alien to the English ear and tongue ? 
and the ** Empedocles”; 
from the success of great poets like Shelley and Mr. Browning, who, 
with all the the craft at 
render the Greek choruses into familiar rhythmical! forms. 


their command, have seen fit to 
But the dilet- 
Mr. 


resources of 


tunte treads fearlessly where Mr. Swinburne would hesitate and 


Matthew Arnold failed. 
Mr. Thornt 


third book, 


on is at his best in the 


and in others of a similar character. 


graver series of political odes in the 
He has rendered these 
in a metre and with a dignity which recall Dryden’s Elegy on Crom- 
well, is the 
poetry of Horace. If he has forgotten anything, it is that the Horatian 


Elsewhere what one misses most, perhaps, in his version 


ode isa ** thing of be auty,” that it has a certain charm of form and ex- 


pression, and that its equivalent in any language must be not merely 
accurate but fascinating to the ear and the poetic sense. True, it is much 
to ask for this. 


moments when the soul of the ancient bard visits his translator and con- 


The lyric mood comes rarely, and rarer still must be the 
sents to a metempsychosis. Sometimes the miracle does take place, and 
the result is a poem like Father Prout’s version of the Leucono®t. But 
without demanding miracles, we may fairly look for more inspiration 
We may look for 


something better than the rugged and unmusical diction of the ** Lydia 


and continuous good taste than are here displayed. 


die pe omnes.” We may be disappointed to see the drinking song which 
mentions Soracte turned into the heroic verse and style of the politic al 
odes, and to find the polished epigrams of the ** Reetius vives, Licini, 


neque altum” reproduced in the manner of an improvisation ; to en- 
‘sion of the Phocian Xanthias (Bk. ii. 4), 01 


the ballad movement and vulgarity of 


counter bald prose in the vi 


T 


Of Pallas the 


re are whose ne en 


immacula 


iployment is to celebrate the city 
te With never-ending ditty” ; 


or, finally, to light upon such lapses as proterva fronte rendered * with 


wanton gaif,” and upon the treacherous fidelity of such phrases as ** the 


superjective flood * and ** Thick bile my burning liver swells.” Such in- 
stances prove that, notwithstanding his carefulness and his oceasional fe- 


licities of expression, Mr. Thornton too often does not hit the tone of 
odes, that he is sometimes slipshod where he 
should be playful, diffuse where he 
should be concise and polished, and that he is most at fault in handling 


those airy trifles which are 


particular passages and 


eans to be easy, jaunty where he 


nothing if not graceful, and which require th 


the born poet 
his ] we shall seem to refute sin- 


ourselves in the 








gle poem which we extract It is only fair to the translator to add his 
7 i 
rO LIGURINI Bk 1 
H 0 = Bool e assumed th ldress 
u I ch g t matin vever, her I 
! r \ s I er it ~ the ng cas oO 
Oh, s <o obdurat nd in the cifts of Venus wealthy. 
W he ‘ rl mm unwished-for ime has crept with footstep stealthy 
\ ringlets v adown vour shoulders flowing 
And s brightlier than the flower of damask roses glowing 














( red for a bewrinkled face shail. Ligurine. be 
Ah!’ you will ery 
‘as a girl I felt, do I not feel to-day agé 
why, since thus I feel. are not my cheeks th 


as in the glass your other self you see, 





e same as ther 


1 Popular History of the Uniled States, trom the first discovery of the 


Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the end of the first couture of 


the Union of the States. Preceded by a sketch of the pre-historic period 


and the age of the mound-builders. By William Cullen Brvant and 
Fully illustrated. New York: (Charles 
Svo, pp. 654.)—The remarks that we made upon 


Svdney Howard Gay. Vol. ii. 
Scribner's Sons. 187%. 
the first volume of Bryant’s history (see the Nation, No. 592) will apply 
very well to the second, which has just appeared. It is equally elegant 
externals, although cumbrous in its form: the illustrations are 
equa ly numerous and attractive, but asa whole not so good as in the 


bv which we do not mean good “as works of urt. but is COon- 





veying historical information. We suppose the materials for genuin 
illus ions are scantier for this period : but surely there might bev 
be portraits, more maps and plans, and more reproductions of old 
that on page 510. As a piece of literary work the first vol- 


1 ~« good, and this seems even better. The prospect of getting the 
“ thin the four volumes promised cannot be said to have improved ; 
Woilit <, accoriing to the previous announcement, the present volume 
Ww ! to the Revolution, and the third to about 1840, this volume 
diy finishes the seventeenth century, and the next is now an- 
no reach only to the establishment ot the Federal Government. 


+ 


~ nothing, we think, in this volume, unless it is the four chay 


Ir. E. E. Hale upon the 


nd attractiveness to the accounts of the disc 


extreme South and West, equal in 
veries and coloni- 


Zit the first volume. The persecutions and the witehcraft delusion 


and are fully and graphically told, and these make perhaps 


prominent feature in the volume. The Rhode Island affairs are 
. ited at length, and make an important episode. It is curious 
tha ile in general the end of the century may be regarded as the t 


of ume the history of New York ends in 1674; so that Leisler’s 
h properly goes with the overthrow of Andros, is left fo 
t! t volume. Mr, Hale’s chapters, on the other hand, overrun thi 


mit e and there. Indeed, it is not always easy to understand within 
w! limits the work was intended to be confined ; perhaps it is t) " 
o) « dimensions have made it necessary to exclude from this volume 
sul ts that were embraced in the iirst. For the early period we had 
ti ges of discovery in ¢ anada ; but here Canada is so far exclu 
that ept in Mr. Hale’s chapters—Count Frontenac is menti only 
ir tally, or alluded to (p, 446) as ** the Governor of Canada.” 
whole, the period covered is a very natural one, from thi = 
of st colonizing enterprises to the commencement of the great \- 
nia s. ‘*Queen Anne’s War” beginning very soon after the « . 
me nt of the newcentury. During this period came t] ned 
or f colonies—the Carolinas, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania—with 
t} sference of New Amsterdam to the English crown, which was 


e nt to the founding of a new colony. The treatment of this } 
pro} falls, therefore, under two distinct heads—the ecivie life of the 
r land and Marvlar l ne Vi - 


And we think the authors 





> two groups, of New En 





ini d the founding of new ones. 


har ecded better in solving the difficult problem of giving unity and 


Col ty to this period if they had grouped their chapters according 
this scheme: New England, ten chapters; Virginia, two; Mary 
two: Middle States, four (there should have been a fifth, to en 
Leis . bellion), and the Caroin each g ip being « S 
\s er of fact, these chapters a ittered along in no \ - 
c for chronolo sbvy nom s st! \ $ 

\ ed slip infor \ me Was WwW \ 
n fore Mr. Bry ‘ ! : 
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plan . lopted by Mr. Brvar sist <\ 
set hich Mr. Bancroft’s and Mr. Prescott’s histories : 


is not an historian in the sens 
those historians have done, 
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collect materials for him, but 


wise upon an associate, conti 


cism in detail. 


He 
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but not as a literary composi 
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i perfectl 


it is done above-board, as in this cas 


vreat works of literature 
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tion of literary excellence, and style 
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The most minute and pai 
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for the earrying on of one’s education beyond the poit 
it. Itis the result of several vears of lal 
editor and his coadjutors, and there is some 
which the several volumes and even chapters are 
2 being the latest. The first volume treats 
on the * Technical History of Commerce,’ 1 
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The 


ti i l Nn s ind 
} spect e of 
7 “ ~ KING I stana 
| vile 

| 1] 1? \. Ba N bork W. Boutor 

! Vy 1 frequentiv grantes 

he mil h eagerness When occasionally 
| i) conducted by M. Ba nd w h appea in 
O pag four vi corresponds in technica 

ent Br (j Cs l iture ! Ss neve 

t] pot td f inmentary on the fine 
. I } rie () \ ( 1 lon ¢ uld pro- 
! nt i n recor special phase of 

! I { nm lust t =| t! om 
LA \\ } ‘ rted when w ntemplate the infi- 
ft ! pon Which su a n must draw If the 
! lections and exhibitions and general virtvo- 
my x, What must be ft extent of the art-production, the 
tion. 1 u ou W h it forms the index ? Im- 

it uld be to prepare h a review and venture such an 

ny country but France, the public of other nations is 
honorable connec n with its success, in simply 

wecepting the privilege of helping t support it. We had nothing so 


1dmirable to he » support four years ago. This spread of appre- 
ition beyond the confines of race and language is made particularly 
easy in the case of M. Ballue’s periodical because it shows a lively desire 
i desire which does not seem at all French—to trace the progress of 

rt all over the world. JZ’ Art has a London editor (Mr. J. Comyns Carr), 
ind American correspondents, together with reporters in Italy, Austria, 
| Spain. The English news in the present volume is very full. A 
luent and genial article on the London stage, by Walter Herries 
’ollock, introduces good English sketches, as different as possible from 
the Mora photograph, of 
1 Hare in ** The Quiet Rubber 

y Wedmore of the life and labors of Constable gives the French some hu- 


man econeeption of the father ef mov 


such actors as Arthur Cecil in ** Doctor Down- 


ward ” am at patient statistical chronicle 


t) 
lern landscape as a man, with personal 
details which heretofore they have not much cared to know ; Mr. Comyns 
Carr sends an account of the exhibition of old drawings at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, including Lady Roseberry’s valuable book of sketches by Man- 


r Colvin, transferring to L’ Art the studies on engrav- 





tegna: and Profess 
ers of Diirer’s time which he began in the fPortfol/o. contributes a coupl 
of papers on ‘the Master who illustrated Boccaccio.” This anonymous 
Dutch engraver, one of whose plates, with a portrait of Boccaccio, is 
hown in a photogravure, and whose style reveals an almost Italian ele- 
rance, is now for the first time given a date and local habitation : his 
nlates are associated with an edition of Boecaccio’s De Casibus, Bruges, 
1476, to be found in Lord Lothian’s library at Newbattle. Among the 
illustrations to these English subjects, the etchings by Park of Consta- 
ble’s National Gallery pictures of the ‘ Cornfield” and ‘* Romantic 
Ilouse,” are high-flavored and v« luptuous, conveying a sense of that 


impasto which Leslie used to feel out with his eyes shut, at the points of 


\ French etcher, Gaucherel, dealing with Harpignies’ ‘* Walnut- 
Tree.” in the last Salon, gives a very different example of extreme 
breadth combined with feathery lightness. In the reproduction of land- 
scape, however, the palm must go at present to the wood-engravers ; 

imitation of crayon and charcoal drawings after landscapes in the 
Salon, as presented by Yon and Langeval, would be a curiosity in pho- 

rraphy itself, and is a marvellous result to produce on a block of wood. 


fhe effects proper to box are haughtily, almost insultingly, thrown 
aside; but as an effort of determined will, the fidelity to the broad 


oken touch of the pencil is astonishing. As another sort of attempt, | 
M. Gaujean’s effort to express the thin sharpness and jewelled flash of 


ater-<« is quite successful in his aqua-fortis after Moreau’s ‘*‘ Appari- 
one of the few modern water-colors, by-the-by, which attempt to 
vith a solemn sort of theme, a kind of Salome tragedy. M. Moreau, 

this Exposition picture, presents us with almost the only Biblical | 
elle since the cartoons of Raphael. While on the etchings of this 
! f JA we must speak in high praise of those representing two 


rt ts by Rubens, acquired ef late by Etienne Le Roy for the Brussels 
M im : the aristocratic faces of Jean Charles de Cordes and his noble 


\ is etched by Waltner, enhance the strength of Rubens with an ele- 


Nation. 
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gance that might be borrowed from Vandyck, and justify the claim of etch- 
ng to give warmer impressions of great Canvas than is possibl to the 
le erate Calculation of line-engraving To give Rubens the advantage, 
however, of th line-engraver’s long watches and possible corrections, 


L’ Art inserts a German plate of his own portrait at Vienna, mack up of 
the most decorous cross-hatches and parallel lines: while, not deprive 
eut Fleming of the most skilful interpretation that the etcher’s urt 


can anywhere produce, it includes a study by Unger of Rubens’s ++ Virgin 


under the Apple-Tree.” also at Vienna. in which the needle ru a bril- 
liant race with the dancing raptures of the brush, and in which particu- 
larly the figure of the Ifoly Babe, though one of Unger’s slightest sketches, 
gives the most fruitful possible hint of flesh-painting, all revelling in 


blond and carnation. Another etching we are glad to notice is that of 


the bronze of liberius and Caius Graechus,” the group by Guifla ime. 
newly-insta!led director of the Fine Arts. No statue in the Luxembourg 
makes a stronger moral impression than this, with its sentiment of 
mingled fraternity and patriotism—the idea of the state sustained by the 
{ 


amy idea, like some eloqui nt ¢ haapte rin M. ¢ oulanges’ book. it is true 


the sculptor overleaps the nine years’ disparity of age, and gives the no- 
tion of a pair of twins; but the conception is monumental. Tiberius, 
with a sense of early martyrdom in his bowed head and eyes, laving his 
hand restrainingly on that of the more ardent Caius, who crushes the 
scroll of the Agrarian Law. This illustration of an old work is made in 
compliment to M. Guillaume, whose selection as director is highly ap- 
proved by the editor. 

The retirement of M. de Chennevitres is celebrated with a fusilade 
of amenities directed at that departing figure, throughout the course 
of an elaborate article called a ‘‘funeral oration,” and constituting 
about the only editorial paper in all the volumes of Z’Ar? that is 
not signed. The retiring marquis is bitterly reproached for his ineffi- 
ciency and backwardness, and the point is especially made against him of 
not causing to be represented at the Exposition the lately deceased artists 


of France; Diaz and Millet are both excluded, and of Courbet there 


e 


is but one example, the ** Vague,” bought this present year for the 
Luxembourg collection for 20,000 francs. Other amenities there are in 
the course of the volume such as are never wanting in the con- 
duct and succession of articles in Z’ Arf, and which give the journal 
its accent, its individuality, and its flush of life. The long sentence 
early pronounced against Cabanel is continued. His Saint-Louis subjects 


in the Exposition are an ‘‘empty, icy composition,” an ‘interminable 
college exercise ”; ** the ladies have made him what he is”; and finally, at 
the conclusion of an article, the painter of the Florentine Poet and of 
the St. Louis of the Luxembourg finds preferred to him none other than 
Edouard Dubufe, author of Mr. Stewart’s appalling acquisition, that 
‘* Prodigal Son ” which the enamored flames lately carried off from a 
world which too gladly bore the loss. On another page LZ’ Ar/ neatly con- 
victs the Gazette des Beaux-Arts of having too hastily attributed the 
subject of one of Novelli’s engravings from Mantegna to Countess Rose- 
berry’s album, where the particular design is not to be found. But compe- 
tition in art-journalism is the demonstration of vitality. We may paren- 
thetically signalize our own by pointing out that Z’ Arf quotes the attribu- 
tion of a design on one of the Castellani basins to Giulio Romano, and 
calls its subject St. Mark, whereas the Vafion rather carefully demon- 
strated last year that it was not St. Mark and not by Giulio, and gave a 
photographie print of the St. Jerome from which it was traced. 
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